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— ASSETS OVER $2,000,000. 


PROVIDENT 
“LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 108 Ss. F’ourth Street. 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1865. 








Expreesly r quired by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. It is there- 
fore saletly mutual, 

The distinguishing features of the Provident are :— 

1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selsction of lives, and the large proportion 
of Friends among its members. 

2. Economy in expenses. 

3. Prudent investmeut of money. 

4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Pres. WM.C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. 
ASA 8. WING, Assistant Actuary. 


ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary 
AGENTS WANTED. 


UMMER BOARDING,—A few persons 
can be accommodated with board in a Friend's 
family in Haddonfield. Address SARAH ANN 
ALLEN, Friends’ School, Haddonfield, N. J. 
N.B.—A few pupils will be taken as boarders at 
the opening of the School in the Fall. For partic- 
ulars address REBECCA ALLEN, 
4t Haddonfield, N. J. 


(QUELBURNE HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








John Glendening. | | 
os. M. Truman, Jr. Wm. E. Frazer. 


CE! ICE! ICE! 
BASTERN ICE EXCLUSIVELY, 


Mostly of the superior Crop of 1878. 


PRICES: 


C. 8. Carpenter. 





8 pounds daily serececee 75 cents per week. This new house, located within one hundred yards 
ce eissascus _— 7 of the Ocean, and furnished in a superior manner 
16“ © wnat 1.10 , with new furniture, will be opened for visitors about 
20 « 6 Scueean 1.25 - Sixth mo. 20th, 1874. For terms, etc., address 


EDWIN ROBERTS, Proprietor, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


ENGRAVED Fontes | 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
| whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat, 
| boxes. Blanks $4.00. Filled up $8.00. 


JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


40 pounds each time, 35 cents. 
Also by the Cargo or Ton. 


CARPENTER I6E COMPANY 


717 WILLOW STREET. 


PLAIN AND SHIRRED BONNETS. 
Cc. A. ELLISON 


315 WEST EIGHTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


During New York Yearly Meeting I will be at) 
263 Fourth Ave., near Twenty-first St. 


FEW PERSONS without Chil-| 

dren can be accommodated with Board in a 
Friends family on a farm in Bucks Co. 

BOARDING, Lahaska, 

Bucks Co., Penna. | 


Address 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 
Invitations neatly prepared. 
701 ARCH STREET. 


lyeow T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
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HRI:T, THE SPIRIT. 
Two volumes. Price, $3.00. For sale by 
JNO. COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tug Omcy Dousie Serine 1n THE MarKET. 





Pat’d "1873, 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 


1 ow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 


spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
eeferences. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Sprina” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formerzty 421 Norra Sixta Sreeer, 


‘has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
‘would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 

SAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
wean for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed | 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothiag, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, | 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 | 


MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


«914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


‘C1WITHIN C.SHORTLIDGE’S ACADEMY at Ken. | 
net Square, Pa., for Young Men and Boys, has 
forty-five boarders for the Spring and Summer Ses- 
sion, already begun, and to continue till the 7th mo. | 
3d. There are still a few places not yet engaged. | 
Names of applicants are received at this time, also | 
for the Fall and Winter Session of 1874-75. Terms | 
weasonable. This is eminently a “Home Boarding 
School” for one sex. Special provision and care | 
for little boys. Pupils can remain at the School | 
during all vacations. 
Kennet Square, Pa., 3d mo. 30th, 1874. 

















ANTED, BY A MIDOLE-AGEC WOMAN, a 
friend, a situation as housekeeper. For address 
eall at this Office, 144 N. Seventh St. 
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PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear gop. 
stantly on hand. isfactory fit. Terms Reasonable, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suxarr Atuey, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
SAML, R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SBOURD, |) 
No. 1620 Wood 8t. No. 924 Cherry Bt 


ly 
TSAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


seems ages es ee etaeguneeprennaaeRalatemccanncapcaie tn 
HALLOWELL & CO., 
BANKERS, 

33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 
We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov. 
erment Bonds and Gold. 

Information given respecting all securities offered 
on the market. 

Prompt attention given to orders. 


MORBISL. HALLOWELL, CHARLES HALLOWELL 


A. K. PARRY, 
612 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


would call the attention of Friends to a well selected 
stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and Cot- 
ton Blonde. Also, Book Muslin, for Caps 
and Handkerchiefs. 3m 


MARPLE & ABBOTT, 


Would call the attention of Friends and the public 
in general to their stock of fine 


KID AND BUCKSKIN GLOVES. 


They are also prepared to manufacture all kinds 
of Gloves at short notice. 


Manufactory and Store, 439 Green 8t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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3.5 Ne a — 
THE THREE-PLY ROOFING 
is the most substantial and reliable material manufaecturea 
can be safely used in the place of Tinor slate; equally 
adapted to flat and steep roofs in all climates. It is man- 
ufactured in rolls ready for use, easily applied, and can be 
eheaply transported. nd for sample and Circular. 
Mention this paper. 
PENN ROOFING CoO., 
107 S, Second Street., Philadelphia. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 


eee 


VOL. XXXI. 


QDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 











— 


GOMMUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tarety-Frest Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
gcribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
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To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : children. My mother died when I was a 


In early life, I read a pathetic account of 
the convincement, and call to the ministry, 
of Margaret Lucas; and her simple narra- 
tive of the sufferings she endured on Truth’s 
account, together with her testimony to the 
- of our kind Preserver, the unslum- 

ring Shepherd of Israel, made a deep and 
abiding impression on my spirit. And as 
very few of the rising generation have prob- 
ably met with it, I will suggest the propriety 
of republishing it in the Intelligencer, espec- 
dally as it is not lengthy. 

In reading the exercises of this dear friend, 
—only one of the “ great cloud of witnesses ” 
—we are forcibly reminded of the words of 
that practical writer, Hannah Moore, when 
she says: “Christianity bears all the marks 
ofa Divine original. It came down from 
heaven, and its gracious purpose is to carry 
asup thither. Its author is God. Its doc- 
trines are pure, sublime, and consistent. Its 
precepts just and'holy. Its worship is spiri- 
tual; its service reasonable, and rendered 
a by the offers of Divine aid to 

uman weakness.” Aaron C, Macy. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONVINCEMENT, &C., OF 
MARGARET LUCAS. 

I was born in the year 1701, in Fleet street, 
London ; my father’s name was James Brind- 
ley; he kept a china shop at the corner of 
1 was the youngest of fourteen 


Fetter Lane. 


year and a half old; after which my father 
removed to Lambeth, to the place called 
Vauxhall, where he erected a pottery for 
making Dutch or stoneware. There my fa- 
ther married a second wife, who, dying before 
him, left two children. He died when I was 
about seven years old, leaving six orphans, 
two of them younger than myself, having no 
relation that we knew of, except my aunt, 
who was my father’s sister, and married m 
present uncle, the person hereafter mentioned. 
My father dying without a will, left things 
in disorder; and Elias Turner, who was one 
of the three directors of the South Sea com- 
pany, proving himself my father’s greatest 
creditor, sent for my uncle from Leek to 
London, and advised him to stand guardian 
for us. Three of us, at my father’s death, 
were under the care of his Sines keeper, the 
wife of one of his clerks. She was very care- 
ful over us, and brought us up strictly in the 
Protestant religion. My eldest sister, being 
weakly, lived much with my aunt in the 
country, except in the time of her education ; 
and my little brother and sister were taken 
down to Leek by my aunt, on her return from 
visiting us children, after my father’s death ; 
but the little boy did not live long. My 
uncle had a mind, at this time, to have taken 
me down also; saying that, upon seeing my 
innocent amusements, he -had a particular 
respect for me; but Elias Turner would not 
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consent to it, and I, also my brother and 
sister, were continued under the care of the 


house-keeper some years longer. My uncle, 
at times, repeating his desire to have us with 
him, and it being left to my choice, in the 
year 1713 I went down. 

I had conceived the country to be a more 
delightful place than I at first found it, and 
expressed to the maid that accompanied me, 
my dissatisfaction and disappointment. She 
staid with me till the return of the coach, 
and left me a little sad; yet my uncle and 
aunt were full of love towards me, and I was 
careful of my expressions on the different 
situation I was in; but what added to my 
grief at this juncture was the behavior of 
my eldest sister, whom I did not remember to 
have seen before my coming down. She gave 
my uncle so much uneasiness, that he sent her 
out of the town, and, though he strove to pre- 
vent it, she married his apprentice, and never 
was readmitted into his house while I lived 
there. On occasion of this, and the irksome- 
ness of my situation, my uncle thought proper 
to board me at school, though not altogether 
on account of my learning, for I was then 
thought dexterous beyond most of my years ; 
and indeed I have observed that, from a 
child, there was a flexibility in my temper, 
which, like the softened wax, seemed fit for 
impression and improvement. My uncle con- 
cluded I might meet with something there to 
improve and divert my mind, though I con- 
cealed my sorrow to the best of my power. 
He took me to governess Hyde’s, in order to 
board me there; but there lived in Smithy 
Door, Manchester, a widow whose husband 
died some pounds in my father’s books, and 
my uncle calling for the money, and telling 
her whose daughter I was, she said, if he 
pleased, she would board me, and I might go 
to school as a day scholar. 

My uncle inquired into her character, and 
consulted with one Nichols, a yarn merchant, 
in Deansgate, who advised my uncle to ac- 
cept the proffer, telling me, his house, if I did 
not like the other, should be my home; and 
here I always met with a kind reception. 


My uncle staid with me a few days, and 
then left me with the widow and her daughter, 
the only child she had. I liked my situation 
very well, it being much more agreeable to 
me than Leek. This widow and her daughter 
were Presbyterians; but my uncle ordered 
me my liberty, and that I should go to church, 
which she never forbade, though she was 
very strict in her own way of worship, and 
kept good order in the house, with family 
prayer night and morning, which I never ab- 
sented myself from, and i still remember the 
pleasure I then received from the books I 
read, from the repetition of my catechism, and 


those forms of prayer adapted to my years; 
always estimating those I believed to be reli. 
gious. 

I staid at Manchester till the latter end of 
the year, and spent the winter agreeably both 
to my uncle and myself. In the spring, he 
took a journey to London, and, as my younger 
sister had been brought thence while young, 
he thought fit to take her with him for her 
improvement, and there she staid four years, 
Though I was left at my uncle’s, as by my- 
self, I did not much regret the loss of these 
two sisters, who were indeed but as strangers 
to me; and amends were fully made by my 
uncle at his return, in bringing down my 
other sister, with whom I had lived. under 
the care of our house-keeper. 

This gave me, as it were, new life for the 
month that she staid with us; but her depar- 
ture went very hard with me; and my uncle, 
who, before I went to meetings, ever sought. 
to make me happy, according to his notion, 
proposed totake me to Manchester again. This 
was pleasing to me, and the widow received 
me kindly. She never asked me to go to 
chapel, yet I many times went at pleasure, 
and have since found occasion to remember 
what I met with there. I staid with her till 
the town was in confusion about tory and 
whig; and as she was afraid of the conse- 
quence, she desired my uncle to take me 
home. 


I was now past thirteen, and quite recon- ): 


ciled to my station, growing in my uncle and 
aunt’s favor, and in love towards them. 

They punctually fulfilled their promise, 
that I should want for nothing that was fit 
for me to have. And though I had learned 
to dance in London, a dancing master com- 
ing to the town, my uncle sent me to him, it 
being a diversion which it was said I was fit 
for, being very agile, and indeed I was very 
fond of it. When I was past fourteen, my 
brother came down to see me. My uncle, 
still studying my improvement, sent me to 
learn to write, to make pastry, and (on there- 
turn of my said master) to the dancing school 
again. This gave me an extensive aequaint- 
ance, and as I had acquired, from the teach- 
ings of my London master, a different air, as 
it is termed, I generally went off with ap- 
plause; and this seemed -no less pleasing to 
my uncle and aunt than to myself. He often 
showed his fondness for me at my returh, 
taking me to his knee, asking if there was any- 
thing wanting in my dress, which my acquaint 
ance had, and I wished to have, saying he 
would buy it for me. But his love prevented 
my much asking, for no sooner did he see & 
new mode than he mentioned it; nor do I 
remember that I ever asked him for anything 
which he denied me. 
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I was now past fifteen, and there coming | death; for, though I had often heard that 


two singing masters, my uncle sent me to 
them. I was taught by them to sing psalms 
by notes. I went with many more, having 

at delight therein, as also in the worship 
of God, as I had been taught. 

Here, I cannot but observe how many dif- 
ferent inventions there are to divert the minds 
of youth from opportunities of seeking after the 
one thing needful; yet it was in the midst of 
these hurries that | began to make reflections 
in myself concerning the clergy, and to ac- 
count them worthy of double honor; esteem- 
ing them most happy, as their employment 
led them in their devotion towards God ; and 
therefore concluded they had a peculiar ad- 
vantage in the mysteries of Divine things, 
and a more thorough knowledge of the Lord 
than others; often saying, if I had been a 
boy; I would have been brought up at the 
university, as my brother was designed by 
my father to have been. 

‘About this time some persons sought my 
company by way of courtship, but I gave 


sentence pronounced by the priest, in whieh 
it is said, “ we commit the body to the ground 
(note) in sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection to eternal life ;” yet upon the strictest 
review, I could not find that I had any evi- 
dence of that hope abiding in me; and 
though my reasonings would have led me to 
conclude it was an immediate gift of God to 
the soul at the time of departure, yet my 
esteem for the clergy led me to believe that it 
was an assurance given to them, and that the 
people must build their hope thereon. But 
still my uneasiness was not to be so allayed, 
for that foundation was so shaken, that my 
faith could not stand thereon, and I grew 
|more uneasy; but although it was such a 
| mystery to my natural conceivings, that | 
‘could not fathom it, yet did I believe it was 
| matter necessary for a Christian to find 
while in health, the better to support his ill- 
| ness, and help him to submit himself to the 
| will of God in his death ; and surely my soul 
| was at this time under a weighty pressure, 


them no encouragement, for I kept myself| and although I was then ignorant what it 


much reserved on that account, going on in 
a most earnest pursuit of my duties, as I had 
been taught, which proved a comfort to my 
uncle and aunt. 

When about sixteen, my uncle made me 
an assistant in the family, and on the first 
days I not only read and gave out the psalms, 
but also the family prayers, when my uncle 
was from home, or any way indisposed, so 
that now I stood high in their favor, both 
with respect to their religious and temporal 
enjoyments; and, indeed, I have many times 
since thought of my distressed uncle as simi- 
lar to Micah, who, we read, thought himself 
blest when he had consecrated the Levite for 
his priest ; but alas! how soon did the priest 
not only leave Micah, but take away his im- 
age; s0, though I stole not my uncle’s God, 
yet I broke his peace, and left him to con- 
template the uncertainty of that delight we 
fix on transient objects. 


My uncle now intending my advancement, 
as he said, would leave his own little, though 
convenient, house, tou take a larger, for the 
better accommodatiun of me and my acquaint- 
ances, of which I had a great number; he lit- 
tle suspecting this removal destined to over- 
throw his purposed happiness; but so it was. 
This house stood opposite to the gates of the 
church, so called, where I was frequéntly re- 
minded of the mortality of the body, and was 
thereby struck with many serious reflections 
on the state of eternity, and the immortality of 
the soul. 

As I lived so near, I often waited upon the 
corpse to the grave, musing in myself how it 
must be with the deceased in the hour of 


ed ne eal 


was, I have since believed it was no less than 
the drawings of the Father’s love; yet as the 
natural man discerneth not the things that 
be of God, so he knoweth not where to seek 
them. Thinking I wanted that zeal which I 
saw in others, I was now increasingly fervent in 
my prayers; I made new additions to my 
private, and waited with attention on my 
public devotions; and sometimes went on 
with rigor in the repetition of those exercises 
(To be continued.) 





hilt Dad 
From The Christian Register. 

THE RELIGION OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

The “ministry of reconciliation ’’ must in- 
clude a wise and faithful treatment of the 
new and pressing problems of industry and 
property. 

Weare leaving behind the wise folly which 
rails at “the things of this world” out of de- 
ference to those of another. ‘There is more 
in a dollar, and in business, than the political 
economist has yet discovered. The wealthy 
treasures of Nature, to which man so freely 
helps himeelf, are meant to serve him in larger 
ways than merely by supplying bodily needs. 
His mind and heart, his will and conscience 
are put to school, and find their appointed 
development partly in these physical necessi- 
ties and employments, and in the way of his 
getting, using aud managing property. 

Acquisitiveness is one of the provisions of 
the human constitution. Not one of the high- 
est; neither is hunger. But these are im- 
portant wheels in the large mechanism of our 
life. Say, rather, they are among the motor- 
powers by which that machinery is worked. 
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Ard they are conditions, or stages, leading 
atoward something higher than themselves. 

The moral or spiritual man is planted and 
-grown in the soil of physical conditions and 
relations. Justice, honesty, honor, fidelity— 
noblest elements of character—find their vigor, 
as well as their trial, in our daily business. 
Not less important to virtue is the develop- 
| ment of personal force, will-power. In going 

forth to take possession of the world, by in- 
, dustry and invention, stimulated by necessity 
and by the love of possession, man really gets 
possession of himself ; finds his faculties, finds 
also his fellow-man, and so learns relation- 
ship and dependence, duty and good-will. 
Acquisitiveness is thus one of the lures by 
which Providence tempts our reluctant baby- 
powers into activity. 

There is no rational promise of good in any 
“* reform ”’ which sets out with a proposal to 
cut human nature up by the roots. The out- 
ery, “ Down with property !” like that other 
outery, “ Down with religion!” is simply a 
blind and insane declaration of war against 
mankind. But not less fatal is the folly which 
takes no note of the abuses and perversions 
which have driven men to this frenzy. As 
much that goes under the name of religion 
-can safely be spared, so much that is Seen 
and endured in the present processes of get- 
ding and using property can be usefully cor- 
rected. Let us cherish a brave faith in the 
possibility of righting every wrong. But let 
ais remember also that it takes time, patience, 
wisdom. 

We shall have ‘“‘all things common” in 
‘the best sense, not when no man can call any- 
‘thing his own—his own to have, and hold and 
use,—but when each man holds his own sub- 
ject to such conditions, and administers it in 
such a spirit and manner as will make it 
harmonize with and contribute to the general 
welfare. A man’s title to property is not ab- 
solute and unconditioned; he holds it as a 
trust; but, because he is a trustee, he must 
hold it. 

The joint interest, at bottom, of the whole 
community, the “solidarity ”’ of properties as 
well as of people, is recognized by civil law, 
which protects every one in his possessions, 
yet takes from him, in taxes, what is neces- 
sary for general uses; and even takes all, 

when his hold or use of it is a public peril or 
a nuisance. Military confiscations, penal 
fines, and assessments for the helpless poor, 
rest on a reason, and point to a deep-seated 


right to the dollar, or to the million, which 
he fairly acquires and justly uses, is good 
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conviction that we all hold property subject 
to society’s right of eminent domain. A man’s 


against the whole human race until that 
emergency arises in which the greatest good 








of the greatest number requires him to sur. 
render it, or some part of it ; then it is his no 
longer. 

So we steer between the rock of individug] 


selfishness, on which society is shattered, and 


the whirlpool of communism in which per- 


sonal freedom and responsibility are engulfed, 
In addressing the greedy and grasping mo- 
nopolist, we must emphasize the rights of go- 


ciety; in addressing the extreme socialist 
tendency, we must emphasize the rights and 


needs of the individual. So doing, we pre- 
serve all rights and harmonize all interests, 





THE differences which deeply divide good 
ople from each other’s fellowship will never 
e got over by mere toleration. They must 


advance toward each other, so as to see more 
clearly wherein they agree; must advance, 
not merely along the road of the intellect, but 
by the path of the heart; not merely to com- 
pare notes about doctrines, to lock horns of 
controversy, and to push for victory ; but that 
they may see each other’s moral features, dis- 
cover each other’s principles, and thus recog. 
nize the deep-seated family likeness,—the 
unity of the spirit. Then there’ll be some 
mutual surprises, tender confessions, and 
mighty embracings.— C. G. Ames. 





A SUNBEAM. 
The greatest of physical paradoxes is the 


sunbeam. It is the most potent and versa- 
tile force we have, and yet it behaves itself 
like the gentlest and most accommodating. 
Nothing can fall more softly or more silently 
upon the earth than the rays of our great 
luminary—not even the feathery flakes of 
snow which thread their way through the 
atmosphere as if they were too filmy to yield 


to the demands of gravity like grosser things. 
The most delicate slip of gold leaf, exposed 


as a target to the sun’s shafts, is not stirred 


to the extent of a hair, though an infant’s 
faintest breath would see it in tremulous mo- 
tion. The tenderest of human organs—the 
apple of the eye—though pierced and buffetted 
each day by thousands of sunbeams, suffers 
no pain during the process, but rejoices in 
their sweetness, blesses the useful light. Yet 
a few of those rays insinuating themselves 
into a mass of iron, like the Britannia Tu- 
bular Bridge, will compel the closely-knit par- 
ticles to separate, and will move the whole 
enormous fabric with as much ease as a giant 
would a straw. The play of these beams 
upon our sheets of water lifts up layer after 
layer into the atmosphere, and hoists whole 
rivers from their beds, 7 to drop them 
again in snows upon the hills or in fattening 
showers upon the plants. Let but the air 
drink in a little more sunshine at one place 
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than another, and it desolates a whole region. | new book than the oldest member of the 
The marvel is that a power which is capable} family. There is no more agreeable com- 
of assuming such a diversity of forms, and | panion than an intelligent and cheerful old 
of producing such stupendous results, should | person, who finds life full of interest to the 
come to us so gentle, so peaceful, and in so | last, who brings to the events of to-day the- 
unpretentious a manner.—British Quarterly | insight and experience of a long, well-spent 
Review. life. A certain preciousness is given to inter- 
course with our aged friends, by the knowl- 
edge that it must necessarily be brief. Only 
two or three of the very old usually linger with 
us. With them will pass away the only links. 
that bind us to their generation. If we let 
eur nineteenth century hurry and busy-ness 
tempt us to neglect them, any day it may be 
too late to atone. And old people have such 
warmth, such cordiality, for the younger 
friends who drop occasionally into their lonely 
hours! They believe in usso much, it makes 
us ashamed of ourselves. Yet, after all, it is 
pleasant to be believed in. They never mis- 
trust that our seeming merits are largely a re- 
flection caught from their own serene good- 
ness. Every one draws largely out of others 
the qualities he fancies he sees in them. . . 
. . . «+ Some people say they do not wish 
to be old, to outlive their usefulness and be- 
come a burden. But all of life is good. Every 
age has its charms. It would seem a pity to 
miss this peaceful twilight of life, this stop- 

ing to rest a little while and think it all over 
felons we go away forever. 

Surely we ought to begin now to be the 
sort of old souls we mean to be by-and-by. 
Selfish, discontented, querulous young peo- 
ple will not, like wine, improve simply with 
age, and blossom out into the cheery, sensible 
old people we have been en about. ‘‘ We 
must fight if we would win ;” fight, and fight, 
and continue to fight the hydra headed self- 
love that, like the “ pusley” in “‘ My Sum- 
mer in a Garden,” often seems to thrive and 
increase on being cut up. “It is our duty to. 
wage the battle to the end, and our best com- 
fort, apart from Christ, is that not to wage 
it, and to give in, is worse than to go on.” 
But by-and by (to continue the quotation 
from Stopford Brooke) comes the time when: 
“we can contend no more, we have scarcely 
anything left to contend against ; we have 
slain all our foes in the power of Christ; we 












































From the Christian Register. 
OLD PEOPLE. 
BY P. THORNE. 


In early youth we seldom appreciate the 
charm of old people’s society. Then we are 
apt to consider them slow, old fogyish, not u 
in the modern ideas. We expect to <itabiah 
them, to show them what can be done, and 
how it should be done, too. It is only when 
many failures and downfalls have taken some 
of the conceit out of us, made u3 more hum- 
ble and self-doubtful, that we are capable of 
appreciating the old. 

Wheir cheerfulness surprises us. Now we 
know enough of life to realize that it is some- 
times but up hill work. How can these who 
have lived such long lives, undergone so much, 
not only endure but enjoy still living on? 
Then we are amazed to discover how much 
old people know. The truth which just be- 

ins to glimmer on us, learned at cost of pain- 

fal effort and experience in which we feel the 
pride of original discoverers, we are surprised 
to hear’ our old friend utter casually, quite 
asa matter of course. He knew it all the 
time. Old people don’t tell all they think 
and know. They sit quietly in the chimney 
corner, regarding peacefully through their 
spectacles the stir and excitement of our liv- 
ing, saying nothing. Some of the shrewd 
and sensible comments going on behind the 
spectacles would considerably astonish us, if 
revealed. 

But old people live much within themselves. 
Self-assertion and demonstration, the desire 
of public acknowledgment and recognition, 
are all passed, for them. They have seen the 
vanity of all that, and are content to be, 
without caring to seem. Perhaps part of 
their peacefulness comes from this very fact. 
Yet more from the feeling that their life work 
isdone. The time of struggle, of anxiety to 
do and get the most and best out of this one 
short life, the fear of irretrievable mistake, have 
passed by. Be it success or be it failure, their 
work is done. Nothing can change the record 
now. Perhaps they sit quietly in the fast 
falling evening shadows, “ always remember- 
ing,” a softened light falls even on the fail- 
ures and wanderings, and they see, at last, 
7 of this must have been. ar 

hile old people live much in the past, 
they do not overlook the present. Often no one 
18 more interested in the daily paper and last 


clouds disperse, the star of hope rises soft and 
clear in the pale, pure light of the heavenly 


lay down our armor ; we lie back contented in 


St. Paul, ‘I have fought the good fight.’ ” 





Sucu is the blessing of a benevolent heart 
that, let the world frown as it will, it cannot 
possibly bereave it of all happiness, since it 
can rejoice in the prosperity of others. 


ce oe ee 


have exhausted all our doubts; and as the 


dawn. We look on it, and are at rest; we 


the arms of God. We whisper, humbly, with. 
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THE CONFLICT OF THE DAY. 


The Christian forces of the world to-day 
are struggling, like Esau and Jacob in the 
womb—quarreling as to whether or not the 
world’s religious growth is to stand in its out- 
ward relations and regulations and doctrinal 
lines, or not. That is the struygle of the 
churches to-day. You may look through 
Christendom and you will find that there is 
everywhere a high and a low party—a party 
of liberty and a party of authority—though 
neither party altogether realize what they are 
doing or know what they mean. The strug- 
gle to-day is not between two parties—one 
that represents selfishness, and arrogance, and 
pride, and self-seeking, and the other that 
represents love as the central element, and 
demands that everything else shall be under 
its control ; though that is the battle which 
must be fought out before the Lord shall 
reign in the hearts of men, but the conflict 
of the time indicates the rebellion of think- 
ing religious men against the bonds with 
which ecclesiasticism seeks to hold them 
bound. 

Look at the struggle in the Roman church 
abroad. What mean all these fitful out- 
bursts in the direction of liberty under the 
lead of Pere Hyacinthe and his German col- 
leagues, in which men attempt to break away 
from the restraints of an external system 
which surrounds them? The quarrel is be- 
tween the liberty of man’s understanding and 
authority in externalities and in faiths. 

Look at the condition of the Church of 
England. It is broken up into some four 
sects. If you were only to cut one or two of 
its hoops, four churches would spring out of 
the Church of England today. There used 
to be a time when the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists had their little pet quarrels on 
hand, and when the Episcopal church used to 
open its great slumberous doors, and say, “O 
brethren come into this harbor of peace and 
rest.” The time was when they had good 
rest. They slept soundly! But they do not 
extend that invitation to those of other de- 
nominations any longer.. It is too sarcastic. 
It would be absurd to throw open the great 
cathedral doors of England, and say to any- 
body, “Come in here, so as to get out of dis- 
pute and debate.” Why, there are four fight- 
ing armies on the field spiritual there to-day. 

Go and look at the condition of things in 
France and Germany, and see what the strug- 
gies of Christianity are. See how largely 
they are external. See how much is bein 
written which relates merely to its en 
features. See how all the schools are study- 
ing back along through books and libraries 
to establish the usages of the past. See how 
everybody is working to ascertain what are 
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the relations of Papacy ; what is the right of 
bishops; what is the condition of the min. 
istry; what is the status of the priesthood; 
what is the nature of the organization of the 
church ; what is liberty in a church; whatigs 
servility in a church; how far the observance 
of ordinances should be carried; what js 
right or what is wrong on this, that, or the 
other subject. 

The whole Christian world to-day is em- 
battled on these externalities; and the power 
of the church is not now, any more than it 
has been at any other time, concentrated in 
this: Man must be like God in loving. 

Now, there will never be a conversion of 
this world until there is an enthusiasm of 
love; nntil men at last understand that the 
kingdom of God comes without observation; 
until it is recognized that Christianity may 
make use of anything which will promote its 
object, but that it does not stand in external 
forms, in governments, in orders, in ordinances, 
in a priesthood, in the ministrations of the 
sanctuary, nor in the scholastic appliances of 
any kind; until men believe that the king- 
dom of God is within them, and that it is 
made up of the fruits of the Spirit—love, 
peace, joy, humility, and good will toward 
men. If you throw this out, you throw 
everything out. You may erect your cathe- 
drals till they kiss the heavens with gold, you 
may build your altars till they glow like the 
rainbow, you may drape your priests, and let 
them walk in solemn processions, you may 
have your songs, your chants, and your music 
in the sanctuary ; and yet, without love, these 
things are nothing, or are like the bubble 
which the boy blows, which he tosses in the 
air, in which he sees heaven for an instant, 
and which is then gone forever. 

H. W. B. 


a 
From the Boston Globe. 
“THE LAND OF BROKEN PROMISE.” 


It must have been with deep sadness that 
the American poet, after spending months 
among the monarchies of Europe, of which 
we are wont to speak asif they fostered ignor- 
ance with all its brood of vices and crimes, 
referred to news from home as— 
“Public scandal, private fraud, 
Crime flaunting scot-free while the mob applaud, 
Office made vile to bribe unworthiness, 

And all the unwholesome mess 


The Land of Broken Promice gerves of late 
To teach the Old World how to wait.” 


Is this indeed the melancholy conclusion 
which our wisest and most thoughtful reach, 
after a long sojourn in foreign lands, that 
America, which has been for a century mak- 
ing to the world loud promises of the rich re 
sults that would flow from her free institu 
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tions, has become in the eyes of the world 
«The Land of Broken Promise,” and the 
lesson of her history is that other countries 
had better wait some centuries yet before en- 
tering upon the same perilous experiment of 
freedom? We fear there is much to justify 
this conclusion. Has not Congress gone 
through with the solemn formalities of a legal 
enactment, merely to break the promise of 
the Government to the people? Have we not 
been surfeited with public scandal in the 
Credit Mobilier transactions, the plundering 
of the revenues by contract, the blackmail- 
ing of merchants by Custom House officials, 
and the connection of the public servants 
with all manner of robberies of the public 
treasury? Are not our daily records black- 
ened with accounts of “public fraud” in 
banks, railway and insurance offices, and the 
marts of trade; and have we not seen “‘crime 
flaunting scot-free” in scores of cases, and 
the ermine of our courts besmirched with foul 
suspicions? And how often office is ‘‘ made 
vile to bribe :nworthiness” and degraled to 
merchandise for the purchase of advancement 
or security in high position, we all know too 
well. 

Must the humiliating confession be made 
that all this is the natural and the necessary 
result of giving freedom and equality to all 
the citizens? Is there not virtue enough in 
human nature to make self-government safe, 


come, a bottom stratum of irresponsible and 
dangerous men who must be kept in subjec- 
tion, in order to preserve the tranquility and 
We do not yet give 
up the experiment, although its progress thus 
far is somewhat discouraging. ‘The great 
want in this nation is conscience—that heroic 
regard for right and justice which cannot be 
bought at any price, and which sets these 
qualities above all the rewards of wealth and 
power. There have been men in public and 
private station, and we do not believe the 
race is yet extinct, to whom money is no re- 
ward for dishonor, and who value the con- 
sciousness of rectitude above the huzzas of 
the crowd. This spirit is the leaven that must 
restore sweetness to our social and political 
life, or they will go down in the darkness of 
death and corruption. 


“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


There has been too much worship of the al- 
‘mighty dollar, too much bowing down at the 
shrine of Mammon. The prophet has veiled 
his face and gone to the mount of fire, and 
our people have set up a golden calf to rule 
over them. There is a Teen of display, a 
fondness for lordly mansions and showy equi- 
p@ge, @ yearning for place and power, which 





































have seduced with meretricious fascinations 
the hearts of those who should be the leaders 
and the teachers of the people. 
have been dazzled and blinded by these con- 
comitants of grandeur, and have forgotten 
that nothing is truly great that does not rest 
on the pillars of justice and truth. The loss 
of that ‘simple grandeur of soul which con- 
sists of honesty and a love of right for its 
own sake, can find no real compensation in 
wealth or the temporary advantages that 
spring from official elevation. 
of this country must come from a restoration 
of the dominion of conscience over the minds 
of men. The first great lesson of a free peo- 
ple should be that the only safety for a per- 
son or nation is in doing right. 


The mass 


The salvation 








“AS CRA PS&” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





Fourth month, 30th, 1847. 


Yesterday morning there were 


about three inches of snow upon the ground 
and more falling, with a midwinter’s wind 

and the thermometer 31°. This morning all 
was calm and smiling; when I went to the 
door aad looked out upon the lawn, the sweet 
voice of a dove came from the orchard, and 
with it the remembrance of the eloquent and 
instructive description of the “ wise King,” 
Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone, the flowers appear on the earth; the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” A 
literal description of the scene then existed, 
and although beautiful and eloquent, it pos- 
sesses great additional interest when regarded 
as representing the successive experiences in 
the spiritual condition of one who is not 
always in a “state of abounding”’ with sun- 
shine and harvest—but who knows the cold 
and frost of “winter,” with its drgariness and 
desolation, breaking up the rocks and hard 
soil, and kindly preparing it for greater fer- 


tility. Then the darkness, the chilliness, and 
the droopiness of the succeeding “ rain”—all 
preparatory to growth and expansion. In 
this renovated condition, the soul finds a new 
life, and experiences joy to overflowing on the 
appearance of “flowers”—the promise of 
fruit—and the voice of harmony and inno- 
cent cheerfulness is hear.| “in our land”—in 
the soul. Thus a beautiful compensation ex- 
ists, as I believe, in all conditions of human- 
ity; and those alternating spiritual periods of 
winter, like the moulting of insects and birds, 
prepare for further development, and impart 
a greater intensity of enjoyment when the 
spiritual spring arrives with its flowers and 
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harmony, bringing a full equivalent to such 
as do not “always abound,” and placing 
them upon a level with those who enjoy a 
perpetual spring and are ever in harmony. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 23, 1874, 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—On 
Second-day morning, after the opening min- 
ute was read in Men’s Meeting, several 
Friends were engaged in the ministry, and 
the time was occupied in reading the re- 
ports, the minutes of Friends in attendance, 
the epistles from other Yearly Meetings, and 
the appointment of a Committee to respond 
tothem. In the afternoon session, the first 
query and answers were read, and most of the 
time was occupied in their consideration. On 
Third and Fourth-days, the meeting was en- 
gaged in an earnest consideration of the state 
of the Society, as exhibited in the reports 
from the subordinate branches, and it was 
gratifying to observe that an unusually large 
number of the younger class participated in 
vocal expression. In view of the deficiencies 
which from year to year are acknowledged in 
the reports, a proposition was made for the 
appointment of a Committee, to inquire into 
the cause of these deficiencies, and, also, 
whether some modification of our Discipline 
is not necessary to adapt it to our present 
needs. There was a large expression in favor 
of the proposition. but it was not acted upon. 
The hope was expressed by many that the 
subject might rest on the minds of Friends. 
The increast of interest among the younger 
part of the Society was attributed by some to 
the First-day school movement, in which so 
many are engaged, and it was an encouraging 
feature of the meeting that the religious, 
guarded education of the children was an ob- 
ject of deep concern, and had called forth the 
well directed efforts of the young and middle 
aged, in the various localities where Friends 
reside. 

The minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee informed that, during the past year, 
the subject of memorializing Congress in 
favor of the passage of a Bill before it, pro- 
viding for a commission of inquiry as to the 
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results in the traffic of alcoholic liquors, and 
the evils resulting from their use, was seriously 
considered, but no way opened in the Com. 
mittee having it in charge to recommend 


action. 
Some books were purchased for distribu- 


tion, and the Committee were encouraged to 
keep their attention directed to the purchase 
and circulation of such works as will extend 
a knowledge of our religious views. The 
subject of the publication of the proceedings 
of the Yearly Meeting, by reportera, for the 
public journals, also claimed the consideration 
of the Representative Committee, and they 
were nearly unanimous in the conclusion that 
the practice should be discouraged. While 
regret was expressed at the incorrect and 
often garbled statements thus published, a 
considerable number of Friends dissented 
from the conclusion of the Committee, and it. 
was suggested that a reporter from among our 
members might be employed, who, with the 
aid of a judicious Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting, should prepare and publish such of 
the proceedings as were of general interest; 
but no action was taken on this proposition. 


The report of the joint Committee on Edu- . 


cation elicited much interest. They had 


appointed an Executive and a Visiting Com- © 
mittee, and requested the co-operation of the . 


Quarterly Meetings. All of these reponded, 
and many of the meetings within our limits 
have been visited, with a view of awakening 
more interest in this important subject, and 
the Committee think there is a fair prospect 
of opening schools in several localities where 
they have not before existed. Some prop- 
erties belonging to the Society for school pur- 
poses are now leased to the public, and com 
ducted jointly with the directors of the public 
schools, which is a state of things much to be 
regretted. Friends in those localities have 
been encouraged to establish schools in accord- 
ance with the discipline. Wherever these 
have been established and properly conducted, 
they have been well sustained. Some material 
aid has been furnished by the Committee from. 
the funds of the Yearly Meeting, and they 
believe tuch good has been accomplished. 
They were encouraged to persevare in theif 
labors, and authorized, if needful, to draw 
upon the funds of the Yearly Meeting. 
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———— 

A delegation from Women’s Meeting intro- 
duced a minute inquiring whether the lan- 
guage of the Discipline, with regard to the 
appointment of the Representative Committee, 
did not warrant the introduction of women 
into that body. The minute was read and 
laid aside for consideration. At a subsequent 
sitting it was again produced, and a united 
judgment arrived at, that there was nothing 
jn the Discipline to prevent any Quarterly 
Meeting from appointing women on that Com- 
mittee. A long and interesting report was 
read from the Indian Committee, giving in 
detail an account of their labors, and of the 
condition of the tribes under their care. The 
progress of the Indians in civilization is neces- 
sarily slow, but the Committee are much 
encouraged with continued evidences of im- 
provement. The Indian Aid Association, 
through the Central Committee, composed 
principally of women Friends, has contributed 
largely in supplying wearing apparel and 
other necessary articles for the use of the sev- 
eral tribes. The Committee was continued 
with a few changes and an addition to their 
number. 

The conservative and progressive elements, 
as they are called,are found in all healthful 
organizations, andour Yearly Meeting is no 
exception. The diversity of sentiment thus 
produced need cause no uneasiness, as long as 
brotherly love continues, and Christian free- 
dom is encouraged. On Sixth-day afternoon 
the business of the Yearly Meeting was con- 
cluded, and after a season of solemn silence, 
in which Divine love was felt to overshadow the 
assembly, the clerk read the closing minute. 





PaILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING (Wo- 
MEN’s) Continued.—Third-day morning. The 
replies to the first query called forth much 
expression relative to attendance of meetings. 
It was believed that where there is a deep 
concern, the difficulties will be overcome. 
Our best meetings are often those that we 
have had to make an effort to attend, as was 
feelingly expressed tu have been the early 
experience of a dear mother in Israel. All 
were encouraged to press through the difficul- 
ties that lie around us, that we may be better 
prepared when we come up to our annual 


gatherings to show forth the praise of Him 


whom we serve. 

The close connection between the first and 
second queries was dwelt upon, and children 
were appealed to to attend meetings with their 
parents, even if not called upon religiously to 
do so, and in the future they would themselves 
feel the obligation, on higher ground than that. 
of parental duty, to mingle with Friends and 
offer the incense of Divine worship. The 
third query brought before us the considera- 
tion of true simplicity in the training of chil- 
dren, and the importance of encouraging such 
a mode of dress as requires little time and 
thought, whilst the idea of the beautiful is not 
wholly suppressed. Much exercise was ex- 
pressed that we make a wise selection in our 
reading, and that we give the Scriptures of 
Truth their proper place. The young were 
exhorted carefully to avoid pernicious and 
sensational literature, and to cultivate » 
taste for such works as are of a moral and 
intellectual character. 

The fourth query called forth the sentiment 
that we should not be satisfied with promoting 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks, but that 
we should aid and encourage, especially for 
the working classes, such substitutes in the 
form of attractive coffee-houses and reading 
rooms, as have been established in other 
places. 

The importance of upholding a free Gospeb 
ministry was urged. A dear friend queried, 
“ How is it that so many of you are hunger- 
ing for that ministry that ministers only to 
the intellect? We know that when we are 
hungering for the bread of life, we are glad 
of the crumbs that fall from the Father's 


table.” 
While the seventh Query was under con- 


sideration we were earnestly appealed to op 
the extravagance now indulged in in the 
dressing of little children. Not only are much 
valuable time and means spent in its orna- 
mentation and useless appendages, but there: 
is fostered in the susceptible mind of the 
child, a spirit of vanity and rivalry, destruc- 
tive of the innocent unconsciousness of child- 
hood. A sense of the evils thus resulting: 
caused a feeling of sorrow in many minds. 
Mothers were advised to use their sewing ma- 
chines as a means of lessening rather than 
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increasing their labors, that more time may 
be given to the cultivation of the mind. 

The answers to the second annual Query: 
and the report of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee brought the subject of education prom- 
inently before us. Those who have the 
means were appealed to in behalf of such 
young women among us as are seeking a 
higher education than they can afford, to spare 
of their abundance and to aid them in the 
accomplishment of this object. 

Many living exercises were given forth in 
relation to our duties one towards another, and 
we were exhorted to hold fast the profession 
of our faith without wavering. A feeling 
testimony was borne to the importance of such 
a knowledge of our physical being as would 
lead ‘to a reverence for it, as the. temple of the 
Holy Spirit; that our children should not 
be left im ignorance of the laws which gov- 
ern its functions, and more especially those 
connected with purity of thought. Where 
can a knowledge of such subjects be more 
safely learned than from the lips of a relig- 
iously concerned mother? The-relation be- 
tween a mother and her children should be 
of such an intimate and endearing character, 
that entire confidence should exist between 
them, and nothing connected with their well- 
being be regarded as too delicate to touch 
upon. It was believed that for want of such 
knowledge, joined to indolent and self-indul- 
gent habits, and the enervating effect of works 
of imagination, practices were often fallen 
into by which the nervous system was en- 
feebled, and a train of bodily and mental 
disorders induced, which were often entailed 
upon offspring. The importance and dignity 
of the maternal relation was feelingly dwelt 
upon. * Were it rightly appreciated, and the 
laws connected with it reverently obeyed, it 
would not be regarded as a wearisome duty, 
but a mission to be accepted with thankful- 
mess, a sacred trust committed to us by our 
Heavenly Father. 

During the week acceptable visits were re- 
ceived from William Way, Samuel J. Levick, 
and Geo. Truman. 

On Fifth-day morning, meetings for public 
worship were held at all our meeting-houses, 
and were well attended. 

In addition to the epistles prepared for our 
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sister Yearly Meetings, one for “ Friends ig 
isolated places wherever situated,” was also 
prepared, and placed in the hands of a special 
committee for printing and distribution. 

An interesting report from the Indian 
Committee, was read, also minutes of the 
Representative Committee. The reading of 
the latter revived the subject of joint repre. 
sentation in. that committee, resulting in. 
minute calling the attention of men’s meeting 
to the fact that there is nothing in the Dis 
cipline to prevent women serving on that 
committee. 

On Third-day evening the Indian Commit 
tee held a public meeting in Race Street 
meeting-house, and on the evening of Fifth: 
day the First-day School Association met at 
the same place. é' 

Throughout the week much unity and one. 
ness of spirit have been manifested; and we 
cannot better close this imperfect notice of the 
various sittings than by giving the parting 
words of a beloved and aged Friend : 

“Can we not unitedly, of every age, in this 
assembly, now sincerely and humbly, in re- 
membrance of each day’s experience, adopt 
the language: ‘ Not unto us, not unto us, but 
unto Thee, O Lord, belongs all the praise?” 





FasHion AS. CONNECTED WITH Mora 
Evrii.—Thoughtful men and women seem just 
now more keenly alive than ever before to 
the various moral evils that afflict society. 
Either these evils are on the increase, or from 
some cause we have become more keenly alive 
to them. In either case, the most efficient 
remedy will be found when the causes are dis- 
covered. Many of the reform movements of 
the present day are directed to the treatment 
of symptoms. Not that we would discourage 
well-meant effurt in this direction. But let. 
us not suffer our minds to be diverted from 
looking deeply into the remote causes of de- 
generacy and unhappiness, leading at last to 
vice and immorality. There is sometimes, as, 
all physicians know, a certain tone in the 
human system that tends toward disease, and 
reversely a tone that tends to resist the attacks 
of disease. This tendency to invite or resist 
surrounding influences exists also in society. 
Let every woman ask herself, (for if the in- 
quiry begins with her it will not end with her,) 
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whether she is contributing, by her weak com- 
pliance with corrupt custom, to the physical 
and moral degeneracy, the symptoms of which 
appear in the intemperance, licentiousness 
and folly which surround us. Surely, in the 
thoughtfulness which marks many of the 
younger elass of our members, and in the feel- 
ing, which leads them to do what they can for 
the instruction of ignorance and the relief of 
‘ suffering, we may see hopeful indications that 
they will not rest satisfied that they have done 
all that is required of them until they inquire 
into the causes of ignorance, poverty and vice, 
and as far as their personal influence goes, seek 
toremove them. Let no one plead that the 
influence they could exert in this matter would 
be too smal! to produce the least effect. Is it 
smaller than the contribution of the little 
coral insect to the formation of a continent ? 
Take, for instance, the subject of fashion as 
connected with female dress. Nearly every 
thoughtful woman deplores the tyranny which 
prescribes an expensive, inconvenient, un- 
healthful, unbecoming attire, even while she 
thinks herself compelled partially to adopt it. 
Let women accustom themselves to think deep- 


yon this subject ; let them trace out the re- 


sults to society at large, and especially to the 
weak and ignorant, when intelligent, thought- 
ful, and even religious women allow that in- 
tangible tyrant, fashion, to regulate their at- 
tire, though their finances, convenience and 


good taste cry out against it. 
We believe that much of the compliance 


alluded to, of those who would gladly adopt 
a settled, rational style of dress is owing, in 
some, to the dread of singularity, and in others 
because they do not know how to stem the 
torrent that is carrying them along. This in- 
dicates the importance of thought, of conver- 


sation, of organization on this subject. 
It has been urged by those who advocate 


a“ higher education” for women, a widening 
of her sphere of industry, and the right. to 
vote, that these would elevate her above the 
tyranny of fashion. They may have some 
influence ; yet we do not see, in individual 
cases, that cultivation of mind, or even the 
pressure of important duties, have always that 
effect. “Alas! leviathan is not so tamed.” 

The example of those who féel restrained 
from following expensive fashions, especially 


if they are those whose means would allow of 
their doing so, is not without effect on those 
within the circle of their influence; but the 
general good requires that the whole subject 
in all its bearings should be taken up and 
considered. In this way the evils of slavery, 
war and intemperance have been exposed, 
and the slumbering conscience aroused by the 
light disseminated. 

If this subject should, as we cannot but be- 
lieve it will, take deep hold of the minds of 
earnest women, it will be found on investiga- 
tion that the “ love of dress” lies at the root 
of much of the licentiousness which clothes 
with mourning many who live in large cities. 
And should not the pure-minded women who 
deplore it, ask themselves whether, by their 
supineness, and their weak compliance with 
what at heart they despise, they are not aid- 
ing to swell that torrent of iniquity which is 
sweeping away virtue and manhocd? 








DIED. 


GRIEST.—On the 5th of 4th mo., 1874, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Benjamin Rich, Union- 
ville, Centre Co., Pa., Martha, widow of Gideon 
Griest, in the 61st year of her age; formerly a mem- 
ber of Huntingdon Quarterly Meeting, Adams (o., 
Pa. This dear friend was confined to her bed for 
two years previous to her death. Her sufferings at 
times were very great, yetshe never murmured, but 
often remarked that she had wuch tu be thankful 
for. Many months before her demise, she said that 
“all was well with ber, that her work was done, 
and she was only waiting to be called.” The 
patient and cheerful spirit which she bore through- 
out all her afflictions was remarkable; giving an 
assurance to relatives and friends that all was peace 
within. R. 

GILLINGHAM—On the 24th of Fourth month, 
1874, at her residence, Pottsville, Schuylkill County, 
Pa.; Phebe Wood, youngest daughter of che late 
James Gillingham ; a member of Maiden Creek 
Monthly Meeting; formerly a member of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting. 

SHOEMAKER.—0n the 3rd of Fifth month, 1874, 
Elizabeth, widow of John Shoemaker, in the 84th 
year of her age; a member of Horsham Monthly 
Meeting. 

SHOURDS.—On the 24th of Fourth month,, 1874, 
Rechel T., wife of Thompson Shourds, and eldest 
daughter of Comly and Susan G. Tyson, in the 38th 
year of her age; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelpbia (Race Street). 

LIPPINCOTT.—On the 2d of 2d mo., 1874, after 
a lingering illness, Sarah D., daughter of Aquila 
Lippincott, in the 52d year of her age ; a member 
of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. She was an ex- 
ample of patience and humility, and so lived that 
when the summons came, she was fully prepared for 
the change. 

WAINWRIGHT.—On the 13th inst., William 
Wainwright, in the 76th year of his age. 
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STUBBS.—On Third-day, 4th mo. 21st, 1874, 
Mary E., wife of Vincent Stubbs, aged nearly 72 
years; an Elder of Little Britain Particular and 
Monthly Meetings. 

The exemplary life of this dear Friend seems to 
merit more than a passing notice—not to eulogize 
the dead, but to encourage the living in the way of 
well-doing, for the well-spent life leaves its fragrance 
with survivors. 

Ia the year 1820, she removed from West Notting- 
ham, in the State of Maryland, to reside with her 
husband in Fulton township, Lancaster Co., Pa., 
where they lived till the time of her death. During 
this long period of years, she was enabled to main- 
tain the even tenor of her way, and to accept the 
varied conditions of life, through which she passed, 
with calm resignation and quiet contentment ; re- 
lying on the loving-kindness and tender mercy of 
the Good Father, who is ever near to His dependent 
children for their belp and preservation. 

Of a retiring nature, she avoided public notice, 
but love and goodness ever filled her heart, and 
went out in deeds of humanity and charity to the 
suffering and the needy. She was devoted and 
faithful to her religious obligations, regularly at, 
tending her meetings with her husband as they 
came in course, not allowing the cares of this life 
to prevent her from that duty. It was im the retire 
ment and quiet of private life that her loving nature 
shone most brightly; here her calm serenity and 
sweetly peacefal life diffused a joy around, which 
made her the central light of a cheerful home. She 
“looked well to the ways of her household, and 
ate not the bread of idleness.” 

For many years she was afflicted with a rheumatic 
complaint, which caused her much’soffering, but 
through all she was patient and uncomplaining. 
Quietly and peacefully as she had lived and done her 
work, so she passed away, and her purified spirit 
has, no doubt, entered into the inheritance of the 
righteous in the higher life. 

Tne interment was from Little Britain Meeting- 
house on the following Sixth-day, when a large 
company of friends and neighbors assembled, attest- 
ing their appreciation of her worth, and where a 
solemn meeting was held. 

It is now for us, who are left yet longer, to imi- 
tate those virtues which adorned the meek and 
humble life of our departed friend, and to fill up the 
ranks which are being broken by the removal of the 
burden-bearers from our midst, one after another, 
that the beautiful and truly Christian testimonies 
professed by Friends may be maintained in their 
simplicity and integrity, a benefit and a blessing to 
ourselves and to others. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF PAST LIFE. 
BY ‘SIR HENRY HOLLAND.” 
(Concluded from page 103.) 

The female side of the Society of Edinburgh 
at this time deserves also some mention. In 
two or three houses of note, as that of Mrs. 
Fletcher, it took an exclusively political 
aspect ; but in others, as those of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, Mrs. Apreece (afterwards the 
wife of Sir H. Davy), Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, 
&c., the literary and scientific celebrities of 
the place were well blended with those of 
other kinds. 
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I went through the accustomed routine of 
lectures, demonstrations, clinical practice, and 
the less profitable teaching of boo s—learning 
at a later period (for it requires time for the 
lesson) that actual experience, with a sense of 
responsibility attached to it, is the sole schoo} 
in which to make a good physician. One of 
the most learned men I ever knew in the lit. 
erature of medicine, as well as in physica} 
science, was one of the worst practitioners; 
borrowing his diagnosis from beoks, and not 
from that happier faculty, almost an instinct, 
which enables some men to interpret and act 
upon signs which no book can describe, 
Various improvements may doubtless be made 
in the methods of medical education; but the 
subjects in themselves are so subtle and com- 
plex, and so blended with the diversities of 
human character, that no teaching can be 
really effectual which does not include a cer- 
tain amount of personal experience and respon- 
sibility conjoined with the talent for compre 
hending and applying its results. 


In 1809 a visit to Edgworthtown, Ireland, 
was made interesting to me. It was then the 
residence of a large and happy family, of 
whom few now survive. rs. Edgworth, 
the mother of many children, and the admir. 
able step-mother of many more, died but four 
years ago, in her ninety-third year. The 
friendship I formed with Maria Edgworth, 
in this my early youth, was continued by fre- 
quent meetings in London, and once again at 
her home, whither I took my two sons with 
me. It was still further maintained by an 
unbroken and affectionate correspondence for 
more than forty years. Her letters to me 
would in themselves have formed a volume, 
One of the last she ever wrote was after read- 
ing the first volumes of “ Macaulay’s History.” 
I showed it to Lord Macauley, who was 8 
much impressed with its discrimination and 
ability, that he begged me to let him keep it 
A few days after a letter came from her family 
to tell me of her death. 

The house at Edgworthtown, on my first 
visit there, curiously betokened the mechani- 
cal genius of its master. It was full of com 
trivances for making the ordinary acts of 
household life serve the other and unforeseen 
uses. The mere opening and shutting of cer- 
tain doors set into motion machinery for 
winding clocks, or raising weights in other 
parts of the house. Mr. Edgworth showed me 
another practical faculty he had of adap 
his functions as a magistrate to the genius 
the Irish peasantry. Sitting with him in some 
of his examinations, he elicited on my behalf 
various stories and bulls which might have 
found place in some of his daughters best 
Trish tales. He had himself certain strong 
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uliarities of character, and was not popular 
out of his own family, but loved and respected 
qithin it. The history of his four marriages, 
of which he once gave me a summary, forms 
a curious piece of family biography. 


* In January, 1816, I entered upon my pro- 
fessional life in London, at the age of twenty- 
seven. My firstresidence was in Mount Street; 
but four years of prosperous practice enabled 
me to remove to the house in Brook Street, 
where I have since lived. 

My early success was materially aided by 
visits for four successive years to Spa, at the 
close of that which is called the London Season. 


* The English ‘as well as foreign society there 


Due de Richelieu. He was a fine specimen of 
what we are taught, rightly or wrongly, to 

icture, as a French wable of the old school. 

e, the Duke of Wellington and Lord Lon- 
donderry, walking arm in arm as I saw them 
at Spa, would have made an interesting sub- 
ject for photography had the art then existed. 


Many private friendships formed here 
remained unbroken in the further progress of 
life. But I am obliged to add that they have 
now, almost without a single exception, been 
dissolved by death. 


the guests at a dinner there, which I have 
every reason to remember. It was at the 
house of the Countess Rumford, the widow of 


vier, Madame Berthollet and Mrs. Marat. 
Berzelius came in the evening. I sat next to 
Laplace, and his fine, intellectual, yet courtly, 
face is still vividly before me, as is the mem- 
ory of a long conversation on the geological 
theories and controversies of the day. He 
brought to this terrestrial topic the same pro- 
found thought which guided his researches in 
the “ Mecanique Celeste.” With Gay Lussac 
[had much talk after dinner on the doctrine 
of Definite Proportions, then recently become 
au integral part of chemical science, of which 
it is now the recognized foundation. 

These eminent persons have all passed away, 
but their labors form a large chapter in the 
history of science. It may well furnish food 
for reflection, however, to note the mighty 
changes which the several sciences thus rep- 
resented have since undergone—facts then 
deemed ultimate truths now merged in more 
general laws—theories upset and others framed 
—speculations ea into realities—lines 
ofdemarcation passed over-and methods of clas- 
sification and nomenclature utterly changed. 

In these revolutions of the past we may 

























fairly read something of the probable future. 
Most things indeed, and scientific theories 
amongst them, must be counted as simpl 

provisional in the present state of the world. 


On the accession of the Queen to her 
throne, in 1837, I was appointed one of Her 
Majesty’s Physicians Extraordinary, and on 
her marriage I received the same appointment 
in the establishment of the Prince Consort. 
Of this admirable man, whose public and 
private virtues can never be too highly esti- 
mated, I saw enough in private intercourse to 
give me a full appreciation of those more 
genial qualities and accomplishments which, 
in the peculiar position he held, his upright 
mind felt 
was singularly agreeable. I saw much of the}. 


t it in some degree a duty to conceal. 


I was at Windsor Castle during the last 


three days of that illness which closed his life 
=a scene I can never forget. 


One of the six Prime Ministers whom I 
have attended professionally was Mr. Canning, 
my relation to whom became that of friend, 
as well as physician. It is pleasant to me to 
recall, through the haze of intervening years, 
my many conversations with this most accom- 
plished man on literary or political topics— 
such conversations often occurring when he 
was confined to his couch by gout or other 
; ; ‘ ‘ ° . . | illness, 

In 1818, returning by Paris, I was one of}. 


I saw Coleridge more rarely, and never 


took a place among the worshippers at his 
shrine. 
Lavoisier. At the table were Laplace, Cu-|. 


In 1816 I became a Fellow of the Royal 


Society, my election thus early in life bein 
due to my travels in Iceland and Greece, an 


to my acquaintance with Sir Joseph Banks 
and Sir H. Davy. 


My acquaintance with Dayy gave, me con- 
nection with the Royal Institution, and with 
that laboratory which gained its first fame 
from his discoveries—a fame largely aug- 
mented by the genius and labors of Faraday. 
More than sixty years have elapsed since I 
saw the minute globules of the alkaline metals 
first evolved in their elementary form ; and 
witnessed the beautiful experiments by which 
Davy illustrated those relations between chem- 
ical actions and electricity, the foundation of 
so many ulterior discoveries. At a later time 
in the same place, Faraday showed to me and 
other friends the same luminous spark which 
he had just succeeded in eliciting from the 
magnet—the feeble precursor of those mar- 
vellous torrents of electricity which are now 
procured from the same source by methods 
as wonderful as the phenomena they produce. 
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Bit a short time ago I saw on the shelves of 
the Institution the simple apparatus, devised 
by himself, through which he obtained this 
first result, the germ of so many others. 
Looking at what these results have been, 
there is grandeur in the very simplicity of 
their origin. 


It is pleasant to me, though here also min- 
gled with sorrow for many lost friends, to 
refer to another institution, with which I have 
been associated for the last thirty years. 
This is “ The Club ”—emphatically so named 


—the creation, more than a century ago, of 


Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gold- 
smith, Garrick, &c., and maintained ever 
since with undiminished reputation. 


Since my honor of election in 1840, many 
have been removed by death. 


Macauley and Sidney Smith were elected 
after me. With the latter 1 was connected 
by the closest family ‘ties—that of my own 
marriage—with the former I became so after- 
wards, by the marriage of my eldest son. The 
peculiar faculties of these remarkable men 
were never more strikingly displayed than at 
the dinners of the Club: The joyous humor 
of Sydney Smith played over and lightened 
the more solid and copious learning of Ma- 
cauley. 


Hallam, a friend of forty years, who died only 
a few months before Macauley, was endeared 
to me further by my attachment to his two 
remarkable sons, Arthur and Henry Hallam, 
prematurely and unhappily lost to him and 
to others. Though dyingso young, they have 
left memories behind them embalmed, as con- 
cerns: Arthur, in some of the most beautiful 
poetry of our time.—In Memoriam, by Ten- 
nyson.: 


Hallam’s later years were clouded by a 
paralytic seizure, which produced an effect 
rarely found in such cases, of diffusing a 
omer gentleness over the sterner qualities of 
is mind. 
2 . . . . e ° 
Lord Holland was a member of the Club 
when I became so, but died a few months 
afterwards. He, too, was a friend of thirty 

ears standing, endeared to me, as to all who 
ee him, by qualities in great part individ. 
ual to himself, but in some sort hereditary in 
his family. The remarkable society and 
manner of life at Holland House have been 
often described, and by no one more vividly 
than Lord Macauley, in one of his essays in 
the “ Edinburgh Review.” I am_ not free to 
extol the past at the expense of the present, 


scmanstenansstionastasdeenesenspnannanassinnumnemvesneannsstitilaill 
but I must state my feeling that nothing iy 
London life has yet replaced what was the 
habitual society of Holland House. English 
and Foreign ministers, diplomatists, men of 
learning and science, historians, poets, artists 
and wits, were so skillfully commingled as to 
make it sure that none but a master-hand 
could have accomplished the result. And 
this was Lady Holland—a remarkable woman 
in every way, well remembered by all who 
knew her and difficult to describe to those who 
did not. 


Though my annual autumnal journeys 
were too rapid and vague in their direction 
for any actual research, they have greatly 
aided me in maintaining whatever knowledge 
of science I had before acquired ; and haye 
brought me into connection with many eni- 
nent scientific men in different countries, 


Some of these opportunities, arising out of 
my visits to observatories both in Europe and 
America, have been remarkable enough to 
warrant more particular mention of them, 
That which most strikingly clings to my mem- 
ory is an evening I passed with Encke and 
Galle, in the observatory at Berlin, some ten 
or twelve days after the discovery of the 
planet Neptune, on this very spot. I had 
casually heard of the discovery, at Bremen, 
and lost no time in hurrying on to Berlin, 
The’ night in question was one of floatin 
clouds, gradually growing into cumuli; aid 
hour after hour passed away without sight of 
the planet which had just come to our knowl- 
edge by so wonderful a method of productive 
research. Frustrated in this main point, it 
was some compensation to converse with 
Encke in his own observatory—the stillness 
and darkness of the place broken only by the 
solemn ticking of the astronomical clock 
which, as the unfailing interpreter of the 
celestial times and motions, has a sort of liy- 
ing existence to the astronomer. Among 
other things discussed, while thus sitting 
together iu a sort of tremulous impatience, 
was the name to be given to the new planet. 
Encke told me he had thought of Vulcan, 
but deemed it right to remit the choice to 
Leverrier, then supposed the sole indicator of 
the planet and its place in the heavens—adding 
that he expected Leverrier’s by the first post. 
Not an hour had elapsed before a knock at the 
door of the observatory announced the ex- 
pected letter. Encke read it aloud; and, 
coming to the passage where Leverrier pro- 
posed the name of Neptune, exclaimed : “So 
lass den namen Neptun sein!” It was a mid- 
night scene not easily to be forgotten. A 
royal baptism, with its long array of titles, 
would ill compare with this simple naming of 
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the remote and solitary planet thus wonder- 
fully discovered. There is no lace indeed 
where the grandeur and wild ambitions of the 
world are so thoroughly rebuked and dwarfed 
into littleness, as in the Astronomical Obser- 


yatory- arr 
Sir Henry Holland died in England, Oc- 


tober 29th, 1873. 
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Selected. 
HORIZONS. 
BY LOUISA BUSHNELL. 


My heart gives tuanks for yonder hill, 
That makes this valley safe and still ; 
That shuts from sight my onward way 
And sets a limit to my day ; 

That keeps my thoughts, so tired and weak, 
From seeking what they should not seek. 
On that fair bound across the west 

My eyes find pasturage and rest, 

And of its dewy stillness drink, 

As do the stars upon its brink; 

It shields me from the days to come 

And makes the present bour my home. 


Deeper will be my rest to night 

For this near calmness of the hight; 
Its steadfast boundary will keep 

My harbored spirit while I sleep. 
Yet somewhere on its. wooden sides 
To-morrow’s onward pathway hides, 
And I shall wake at early morn, 

To find a world beyond, new-born. 


I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou dost lay 
These near horizons on my way. 

If I could all my journey see, 

There were no charm of mystery, 

No veiléd grief, no changes sweet, 

No restful sense of tasks complete. 

I thank Thee for the hills, the night, 
For every barrier to my sight, 

For every turn that blinds my eyes 

To coming pain or glad surprise ; 

For every bound Thou settest nigh, 

To make me look more near, more high ; 
For mysteries too great to know ; 

For everything Thou dost not show. 
Upon Thy limits rests my heart; 

Its safe Horizon, Lord, Thou art! 


on aa: 


Selected. 
THE CALL. 


List! can it be, 
The Master of the vineyard calleth me? 
Life’s sunset shadows mock me as I stand, 
Bent with the burden of my idle years, 
Bearing base fruitage in my shriveled hand— 
Sin, shame, and tears. 





“ Go, work to-day.” 
I heard the morning call, but answered, Nay ; 
I will not labor in the fresh bright hours; 


And when the noon was high, the need was great, 
I would not heed ; now, night-dews chill the flowers ; 


Ah me—how Jate! 


What have I lost? 
What pleasures purchased, and at what a cost? 
Make answer, soul of mine. Hark! can it be 
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The vineyard gate swings open, free and wide, 
And that the Master still is calling me, 
At eventide ? 


Weak, tremblingly; 
Yet Thou didst call me. So, I come to Thee, 
So late for service, and so stained with sin ; 
Yet now [ lift my puny hands, and cry, 
“Tf still a lifelong idler may come in, 

Lord, here am I!” 


akties ete 
From the Boston Advertiser. 
FAILURE OF HEALTH IN AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Dr. Clark opened this subject in his recent 
book in a way that aroused general attention, 
but he expressly stated that the particular 
points on which he dwelt are by no means the 
sole causes of the evil so generally acknowl- 
edged, namely, the falling off in the standard 
of health and strength of American women in 
these days compared with that of their grand- 
mothers, or of European women now. While 
the interest awakend by this book is still fresh, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that inquiry will 
be made into some of those other causes to 
which he merely alludes... Perhaps a German 
woman might sum them up in the axiom— 
“ Want of proper training and supervision of 
daughters from childhood to maturity by care- 
ful mothers.” But it would be‘difficult, if not 
impossible, to change, or perhaps greatly 
modify, the prevailing custom of allowing our 
girls to take care of themselves, in a far 
greater degree, at an.early period of their 
lives; than prevails in any other civilized 
community. It is all the more important that 
they should be taught something of the most 
obvious rules of hygiene, as well as the. peril 
and future suffering involved by their neglect, 
and that attention to the enforcement of such 
rules should prevail, as far as outward cir- 
cumstances are concerned, in schools and 
workshops, where, hundreds of young girls 
daily congregate for many hours together. 

An inquiry lately made in one large school 
brought out the fact that many of the pupils 
often come without having breakfasted, and 
bringing no lunch. Would it not be well 
that this-inquiry should be made general in 
all schools for girls, and also in workshops? 
Then, as to temperature and ventilation: 
Every physician will bear witness to the 
poisonous effects on the constitution of breath- 
ing hot and vitiated air. How many schools 
or work-rooms are carefully regulated by a 
thermometer never being allowed to rise above 
a fixed point? or provided with a supply of 
pure air, introduced in a way to avoid cold 
drafts, as may so easily be accomplished by 
modern appliances? The sedentary lives of 
many girls produce a sluggishness of circula- 
tion which gives rise to a feeling of chilliness 
even in a warm room, and mistaken kindness 
allows the temperature to be raised to an un- 
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NOTICE. 


The next meeting of the Baltimore Quarterly 
Meeting First-day Sehool Association will be helq 
at Sandy Spring, Maryland, Sixth month 7th, at 4 
o’clock, P. M. 


wholesome point, while no effort is made to 
supply the pure air which would tend to 
diminish the sensation complained of. These 
remarks are made in the hope of inducing 
further investigation into the many causes 
that contribute to the prevailing and increas- 
ing delicacy of American women of all classes. 











































Cates J. Moors 
Kats Vickers. \ Clerks, 


———— ee 


ITEMS. 


A new law for the relief of the insane poor pro. 
vides that, whenever the Board of Public Charities 
shall be satisfied or have good reason to believe that 
any insane person in any county or district alms. 
house or in the care of any person under the direc. 
tion of the poor directors of any district cannot 
there receive proper care and treatment, or is prob. 
ably curable, said Board or their representatives in 
the proper county shall make application to the 
president judge of the proper county, in term time, 
or at chambers, setting forth that such insane per. 
son cannot receive proper care and treatment, or is 
probably curable; and said judge sball, if the state. 
ments alleged are sustained by affidavit of petition. 
ers, make decree that the officers in charge of such 
person transfer him or her to one of the hospitals 
for the insane receiving aid from the State, where 
such person shall be received and maintained ip 
the manner provided by law, at the expense of the 
district from which such person is transferred, 
Such expenses to be recovered by such district from 
such persons ‘as may be liable by existing laws for. 
the support of such insane persons. 








THoucuts FRoM RospertTson.—There is a 
sacredness in individuality of character. Each 
one born into this world is a fresh new soul, 
intended by its Maker to develop itself in a 
aew fresh way. 

We are what we are; we cannot be truly 
other than ourselves. We reach perfection 
not by copying, much less by aiming at orig- 
inality, but . consistently and steadily 
working out the life which is common to us 
all, according to the character which God 
has given us. . 

There is one universe, in which each sepa- 
rate star differs from another in glory ; on 
church, in which a single spirit—the life of 
God—pervades each separate soul, and just in 
proportion as that life becomes exalted does it 
enable every one to shine forth in the dis- 
tinctness of its own separate individuality, 


like the stars of heaven. Tae New Orleans Republican, in estimating the ap- 


proximate damages of the overflow in Louisiens, 
has carefully prepared a table which contains some 
interesting figures. The whole area of the State ig 
30,094 square miles, or about 20,000,000 of acres, 
Of these about one-tenth are improved. There 
bave been seventeen parishes more or less injured 
by the flood, comprising 587,949 acres, which pro- 
duce 13,894,856 pounds of rice, 132,070 bales of 
cotton, and 48,817 hogsheads of sugar, in addition 
to live stock and other farm products. Estimating 
the probable crop of rice, sugar, and cotton of 
these parishes as below, the Republican thinks the 
proportion of damage may be approximated at one- 
sixth of the probable product. Thus on the crop 
of sugar, 48,817 hogsheads (estimated * 

with molasses,) ‘ - $ 5,000,000 
Cotton, 132,070 bales, . ‘ ‘ 10,000,000 
Rice, 14,000,000 pounds . ° ‘ 2,500,000 





Ir — can cover a multitude of sins, it 
may possibly be so stretched as to cover a 
multitude of opinions. 








NOTICE. 


The First-day School Association of Twenty- 
geventh Street, New York, has concluded to hold a 
children’s meeting on First-day, the 24th, at 34 
o'clock, P. M., in the Twenty-seventh Street Meet- 
ing-house. The Twenty-seventh Street school will 
give the usual school exercise. Other schools are in- 
vited, and it is hoped that they may take part in the 
exercises. There will be opportunity for brief re- 
marks. 

Friends and others are invited to attend. 





Total, . . «.: « . @1T,60Ree 
would give about $3,000,000 as the non-production 
of these staples alone, to which must be added 
great loss in live stock, poultry, vegetables, and 
other articles of farm produce. The severity of 
this immense loss is tempered somewhat by the fact 
that crops and lands damaged by high water have 
great powers of recuperation.—W. Y. Eve. Post. 


Ove of Dr. Livingstone’s last letters closed with 
the remark: “If the good Lord above gives me 
strength and influence to complete the task I shall 
not grudge my hunger and toil. Above all, if He 
permits me to puta stop to the enormous evils of 
this inland slave trade, I shall bless His name with 
all my heart. The Nile sources are valuable to me 
only as a means of enabling me to open my mouth 
among men. It is this power I hope to apply to 
remedy an enormous evil, and join my little help- 
ing band in the great revolution that in His all- 
embracing Providence he has been carrying on for 
age, and is now actually helping forward.” 


Cigcutar Megtines within Western Quarterly 
Meeting meet the 2d and 4th First-days of each 
month as follows: 


Fallowfield, Pa., 24th of Fifth month, 1874. 

Centre, Del., 14th of Sixth month, 46 

Marlborough, Pa., 28th of Sixth month, “ 

Kennett, Pa., 12th of Seventh month, “ 
All at 3 o’clock, P. M. 





Tue Indulged Meeting at Penn’s Manor, Pa., is 
now held every First-day morning. 





INDIAN COMMITTEE. 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet at Race Street Monthly Meeting 
Room on Sixth-day, Fifth month 29th, at 11 o’clock, 
A. M., to complete its organization and other busi- 
ness of importance. The Nominating Committee 
will meet at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 
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ir of shoes will cost you only 5 cents more MARIA R M 
A Pith a SILVER TIP on than without, and it will pet pes; ER, 


add twice the cost of the shoe to their wearing value. 545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Se PHILADELPHIA. 
ONLY A PENNY A PICTURE, |——-=>>->_—__-=:: == 
And all the Valuable Reading Matter thrown in. LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
Such is the fact in regard to the Illustrated Annual PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 


of New York and Brooklyn Churches, now selling so 537 Franklin 8t., above Spring Garden. 
rapidly. It contains 128 pages, and has a beautiful PHILADELPHIA. 
and attractive make-up, and sells at the extremely v eervner 


low price of FIFTY CENTS A COPY. Agents are} 
adteg money selling it. Orders are coming in from GD FLORENCE GD 


all sections of the country for it. Sample copy Loe ane zcontested | Suit Hine 
with all the necessary instructions and outfit for Reainet th carters low = 
agents, sent on receipt of price. Big inducements and Grover & Baker 0.000, involving over 
_ to good workers. Address ros the 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, tn fever of the FI one ae Se 
805 Broadway, N. Y, Broken the Monopol 
hs eR 
LARGE SALARY a month easily made with THE NEW Fi ee 


Ie the  oees machine that sews 


Stencil and Key Check outfits. Catalogues nd forware or to right and te left. 


and Samples sent free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Han. 











over St., Boston. :; tom 7s ie ad DEALERS. 
oe —TSAAC G. TYSON, 
New Type—Skilled Workmen SUOTORRADNER, 


240 N. Eighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictares. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Sénd 


for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
| Works, Camden. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 


| Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
| and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
| tresses. 


No. 526 CattowHiLL Srrexgt, Para. 


I. P. HOPKINS, 
Corner of Library Street. REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
a eanaeeenaeees | Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
stron see senate esata WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &., &c., 
OSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, 


ld respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, | YOu!d reepectfiilly invite the Attention of Frien 


BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 
INVOICES, 











ATAVITAY ™" LdWOdd 





411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. PRICES LOW. 
RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- | 
| CRAFT & JESSUP, 
DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. qQidecunierd to 1. Widnes 
905 Marxet Srrexst, PHILADELPHIA. 

L. & RB. L. TYSON, House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
| ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated 
a0 6) SOUTH BERVERTE SCRUM. Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. , 

Saple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Hosiery,Gloves, & | CLOTHES WRINGERS RBPAIRED. 


EDWIN ORAFT. 0. 0. JESSUP. 


Zephyrs and fine Knit Goods for Infants. 
, S y GOOD SEAMSTRESS wants employment by 
Book Muslin, Handkerchiefs, and Cap Materials. the day or week. Address, P. office “ Friends’ 


PRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. yatelligencer.” 
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HEAD-QUARTERS FOR CROQUET. 


Full Sett, 8 Balls and Mallets, Price, $1.90. 


2 wwe A TY PA PATHHNInS, 


(64 DIFFERENT STYLES.)> 


WHITE OCTAVO NOTE—Containing 24 sheets Paper and 24 Envelopes, stamped with 


your Initial, 


Other Styles, including the new sh: pe “Open at End, o 


15 cents a Box 
20 cents a Box 


Call and examine our large entae before purchasing elsewhere. 


CHARLES A. DIXON & CO., 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 
No. 911 ARCEL STREET, FPBaIGADA. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, 
DELAWARE COUNTY, PENN. 


This Institution, under the care of Friends, and 
open to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia. Full courses of study are pro- 
vided in both the Classical and Scientific Depart- 
ments, for completing either of which the usual 
degrees are conferred. There is also connected 
with the College a Preparatory School. Applicants 
of any age are admitted either to the College or the 
Preparatory School who bring testimonials of good 
character from their last teachers, and pass the re- 
quired preliminary examinations. The examinations 
for admission to the College or the. Preparatory 
School will be held on Third, Fourth and Fifth days, 
the lst, 2d and 3d of Ninth-month (September, ) 1874. 
To secure places, the accomodations being limited, 
applications should be made as early as possible, 
either personally or by letter, to the President. For 
Catalogue and further particulars address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


~ New and Fresh Plain Goods. 
50 pair Hand-Made Mitts, Modes and Black. 


300 yds. Twilled Debeges, in Mode and Brown. 


500 yds. Glace Mohair, for Suits. 

1,000 yds. Twilled Mohairs, 314, worth 50c. 

100 yds. Diagonal Mohairs—beautiful. 

Pongees, in all colors. 

Neat Striped Skirts, $1.50, formerly $2.50. 

3,000 L. C. Handkerchiefs, from Auction, at 12}, 
16, 18, 20 and 25c. 


These’ goods are 20 per cent. less than the usual | 
prices, andI would call Friends particular attention | 


to them. JOHN H. STOKES, 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY- GOODS STORE, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 
\ ILLIAM HEACOCK, 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Finsert Street, Para. 





A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and | 


every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


ERMON, BY JESSE KERSEY. 
S PRICE, SIX CENTS. 
WALTON & CO., 
529 and 531 N. Eighth st., below Green, Phila. 
STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Engravers, 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 





Joun H. Ropers. “Revsen M. Roserts, 


J.H. ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 
248 NORTH DELAWARE .\AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Consignments solicited. Shipping orders promptly filled, 


&. F. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N, 7, 
THORNTON comnow & co., Philede. 


-CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, é&o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
29p 823 33 North Second St Phileda, 


KNICKERBOCKER 
ICE. Nice courany. LCE, 


Tuos. E. Cagitt, Pres’t. E. P. Kersnow, V. Pres't. 
A. Hunt, Treas. E. H. Connex, See’y. 
F. A. Henpry, Gen. Sup’t. 


OFFICE, 435 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND DEPOTS. 

American and Master Streets. 

Ridge Avenue and Willow Street. 

Willow Street Wharf, Delaware Avenue. 

Hanover Street Wharf, Delaware River. 

Twenty-Second and Hamilton Streets. 

Ninth Street and Washington Avenue. 

Pine Street Wharf, Schuylkill. 

Armat Street and v.& G. R. R., Germentows: 

Market Street Wharf, Camden, N. J. 

Cape May,N.J. 





— 


| 
| 1874. Prices for Families, Offices, §c. 1874 


8 lbs. daily, 75 cents per week. 
12 isi 95 “ “ 

16 “ 4110 “ « 
eS Ce 


Half bushel or 40 lbs. 35 cents each delivery. 
pes" if you want a pure article delivered promptly 
send your order to the Knickerbocker Ice Com- 


| pany. 6t. 


8. FP. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper nee 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirab 


Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 


and is much approved. 
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